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TOWARD A EUROPEAN EDUCA- By 


TIONAL COMMUNITY 


Tout probléme politique et aussi un probléme pédago- 
ique. La politecia est toujours une paedeia. (Pierre 
Frieden, Luxembourg Minister of Education, at meeting 
of Benelux ministers of education held in Brussels, June 
12-13, 1951.) 


Nor the least of the values of comparative educa- 
tion is that its study acts as a brake on overfacile pro- 
nouncements on foreign affairs. For instance, a per- 
son familiar with the educational systems of Western 
Europe cannot but feel alarmed at the crude didacti- 
cism with which it is sometimes suggested that Europe 
should unite in its own defense in a matter of months 
or even of days. He is likely to recall that the project 
for a union of Europe commands an appreciable front- 
age in history: Sully’s Grand Design of 1638, William 
Penn’s plan for a “European Diet, Parliament or Es- 
tate” of 1693, the Abbé Saint Pierre’s “Project for a 
Perpetual Peace” of 1714, Rousseau’s plan for Euro- 
pean federation, and Bentham’s proposed Interna- 
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tional Diet—these are only some of the larger flag- 
stones in a pavement of good intentions. Even to- 
day, despite the many words and phrases that have 
been added to our vocabularies since the war—the 
Council of Europe, Benelux, Francita (customs union 
of France and Italy), Finnebel (proposed customs 
union between Benelux and Francita), Uniscan (sug- 
gested customs union between the United Kingdom 
and the three Scandinavian countries of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark)—-a genuinely United Europe re- 
mains far distant. One of the essential parts of the 
foundation that is lacking is a European system of 
education—and yet it is precisely this lack which is 
so frequently forgotten when the promotion of a 
European Defense Community is urged. 

In the Middle Ages it was largely the common 
educational system provided by the Church which 
supplied Europe with its unity. Until the time of 
Krasmus the man of letters was at home anywhere 
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This unity was largely destroyed by two 
great forces: first, the Reformation, which rejected 
the of the 
guages, and second, the growth of 
the 19th This growth was accompanied 


by the organization of national systems of educa- 
g } 


in Europe. 


use of Latin in favor vernacular lan- 
nationalism in 


century. 


tion, which, although they often owed much to ex- 
amples set by other nations—especially Prussia—re- 
mained distinctly autonomous in nature. In _ the 
course of promoting compulsory education for all 
their citizens many European countries elaborated 
educational systems which to this day remain essen- 
tially nationalistic in character. 

Today the problem that presents itself is that 
until the peoples of Europe feel like Europeans they 
are going to be loath to act like Europeans (in creat- 
ing a common army, for example), and they are 
going to feel like Europeans while the edueational 
systems of their countries remain predominantly na- 
tional in character. It may be objected that this 
is an oversimplification of the problem; it might be 
argued that serving in a common European army 
will provide young men with a European educa- 
tion. This type of reasoning seems very dubious. 

To begin with, it must be recognized that young 
men who are conscripted into an army in their late 
teens and early twenties in a time of peace do not 
relish their period of service. The great majority 
accept conscription as an evil necessity, a very in- 
auspicious spirit for the sympathetic appreciation 
of allied “brothers in arms.” Secondly, it is doubt- 
ful whether many average soldiers ever accept the 
concept of allied troops as “brothers in arms” any 
more than they really think of their rifles as their 
“best friends.” As an education officer in London 
after the war I ean recall many derogatory com- 
ments made by the average British soldier about 
Allies they might be, but as far as 


I must em- 


allied troops. 
he was concerned they remained aliens. 


phasize the word “average” because the average Brit- 
ish soldier, along with the average European soldier, 
had left school at the age of fourteen and was poorly 
equipped for understanding any other people than 
The better educated—those who had been 


his own. 
to a university, for instance—derived greater benefit 
from serving with allied troops, but it is probable 
that such men would have tried to understand the 
ways of other countries and their peoples, even if 
they had not been obliged to fight a common fight. 
Today it must be remembered that many of the 
European schemes for extended and better education 
conceived at the end of the last war have largely been 
abandoned. Thus force of economic circumstances in 
Britain has prevented the establishment of the 
“eounty colleges” envisaged by the 1944 Education 
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Act for the further part-time education of young 
people who leave school at the age of 15. In France 
the implementation of the Wallon-Langevin projet, 
which proposed that the upper age limit of compul- 
sory education should be 18, has grown successively 
less and less likely. Even the improved teaching 
methods of the classes nouvelles were prohibited by 
a ministerial decree last year. The hard truth of the 
matter is that the young soldier of today is unlikely 
to be much more bent on understanding the people 
His 
resentment in fact may be inereased particularly if 


of other countries than he has been in the past. 


he is asked to serve alongside the troops of an ex- 
enemy power. 

After the last war a praiseworthy effort to make 
that had 
missed in 1919, as well as some deficiencies of the 
old Committee of Intellectual Cooperation of the 


good an educational opportunity been 


League, was made. It was generally recognized that 
the CIC had been too intellectual; in particular it 
had lacked the means or competence to concern itself 
In contradis- 
tinction, Unesco was created with its “KE” standing 
Even with its larger budget, 


with secondary or primary education. 


boldly for “education.” 
however, the necessity for promoting the welfare of 
the underdeveloped territories of the world meant 
that the “IX” could not stand for Europe at the same 
time. Most of the finances and energies of the or- 
ganization naturally have to be devoted to spreading 
education among the half of the population of the 
world which is illiterate. In such a world Europe 
might be expected to fend for itself and achieve its 
own educational community. 

With the creation of the Council of Europe it 
seemed possible that this problem might be tackled 
in earnest. In fact at the European Cultural Con- 
ference held at Lausanne, December 8-12, 1949, it 
was specifically recognized that: 

No political or social reorganisation will have a solid 
foundation unless it is accompanied by a radical reorgani- 
sation of education and instruction, the influence of which 
dominates the formation of all the youth of every country 
of Europe. 


The conference then went on to make a detailed 
recommendations covering higher, secon- 
Apart from 


series of 
dary, primary, and adult education. 
some useful but now rather conventional recommen- 
dations for exchange of teaching personnel, students, 
films, broadcasts, and artifacts, these resolutions were 
noteworthy because of the recommendations that 
European pedagogical institutes for primary-school 
teachers should be created, that learning a foreign 
language should be compulsory during the last years 
a child spends in a primary school, that facilities 
should be extended to workers for obtaining techni- 
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cal experience in countries other than their own, and 
that international holiday camps should be created 
where Europeans of differing nationalities could re- 
lax and enjoy each other’s company.' Since the Lau- 
sanne conference, however, the Korean War, the need 
for rearmament, and the curtailment of educational 
expansion programs have meant that these resolu- 
tions have been shelved. So doughty an exponent of 
the European idea as Robert Boothby, one of the 
most forthright of the British delegates to the Con- 
sultative Assembly at Strasbourg, has said that “the 
Council of Europe is in danger of being sunk by the 
apathy of public opinion and by the apparent indif- 
ference of too many of the governments which estab- 
lished it.’’ 

In the field of education the Council of Europe’s 
most considerable achievement to date has been the 
establishment of the College of Europe at Bruges. 
Notable as this is, it ean only be considered a tassel 
on the patchwork quilt of European education. 

Other important developments have been the prac- 
tice of groups of teachers under training at various 
institutes of education in Britain visiting continental 
countries to examine another’s educational system, 
a growth of exchanges of teachers and classes (a sur- 
prisingly large volume between France and West 
Germany), and Unesco’s promotion of workers’ ex- 
changes and conferences, 

Probably the closest educational co-operation that 
exists today in Western Europe, apart from Sean- 
dinavia, is to be found in the countries of the Brus- 
sels Treaty Organization. This treaty, which was 
concluded the 
France, Holland, Luxembourg, and the United King- 
dom on March 17, 1948, contained an article whereby 
the signatory powers bound themselves to “make 
every effort in common to lead their peoples toward 
a better understanding of the principles which form 
the basis of their common civilization and to promote 
cultural exchanges by conventions between them- 
(Article ITI.) It is econ- 
econ- 


among governments of Belgium, 


selves or by other means.” 
sidered that certain similarities—proximity, 
omy, and institutions—make possible a collaboration 
between the Five Powers which would take longer to 
effect among other European countries where dif- 
ferences are greater. 

The Cultural Committee of the Brussels Treaty Or- 


ganization and its four subcommittees, devoted to 
Youth, Education, Non-Commercial Films, and the 


1 The text of the Resolutions adopted by the Lausanne 
conference is given in full in Edouard Bonnefous: 
‘*T,’Idée Européenne et sa Réalisation, Editions du 
Grand Siéecle, 1950,’’ pp. 289-297. 

2R. Boothby, M. P. ‘‘The Future of the Council of 
Europe,’’ International Affairs, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 
July, 1952, p. 332. 
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Cultural Identity Card, has considerable achievement 
to its eredit. It has held common courses for teach- 
ers from the five countries, arranged for school in- 
spectors to visit other countries of the treaty to study 
inspection and teaching methods, and organized in- 
ternational meetings of young people. Particularly 
noteworthy has been its institution of a cultural iden- 
tity card available to teachers, students, and workers 
in the cultural field. This grants facilities in all five 
countries for free or cheap entrance to museums, art 
galleries, concerts; authorizes its holders to attend 
university courses and remission of fees at some of 
them; grants admission to student restaurants and 
On July 15, 1952, the 
benefits of the Cultural Identity Card were extended 


help on accommodations, ete. 


to another five countries—Italy, Norway, the Saar, 
Sweden, and Turkey. 

Despite the success of this co-operation and the 
fact that efforts are made to bring the administrative 
departments of the five countries into closer contact, 
it would be unrealistic to maintain that there has been 
an appreciable rapprochement between their educa- 
tional systems. it still 


true that the French have a highly centralized public 


Broadly speaking, remains 
educational system with an emphasis on the produc- 


And the old 
between the partisans of l’école laique and l’école libre 


tion of an intellectual élite. war be- 
continues as the heated discussions over the loi Ba- 
The British have a de- 


centralized system, granting local educational au- 


rangé of 1950 demonstrated. 


thorities considerable powers and stressing character 
formation in schools. Belgium has a system which 
is centralized somewhat in the French manner, but 
in which, unlike France, more than half its sehool 
population attend subsidized denominational schools 
(mostly under the control of the Roman Catholic 
Church). 


the necessity for a bilingual education—Flemish and 


The system is additionally complicated by 
French. The Dutch have a system of subsidized 
liberté d’enseignement, mainly of three varieties: 
Catholic, Protestant (mostly Dutch Re- 
nondenominational, categories 


Roman 


formed), and three 
which are to be found throughout Duteh life, from 
trade unions to the recently introduced television pro- 
grams. Ironically enough it is only in Luxembourg, 
the smallest of the five powers, that one can perhaps 
observe the germ of a possible European system of 
education. There the primary-schools system is vir- 
tually run on an école-unique (common or unity 
school) basis, and, since there is no university, stu- 
dents have to attend higher educational establish- 
ments abroad—usually in one or other of the Brus- 
sels Treaty countries. Even in the Brussels Treaty 
group it seems certain that any genuinely co-ordi- 


nated educational system lies many years hence. 
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It is factors like these that proponents of the idea 
of a European Defense Community must bear in mind. 
To be really effective such an organization should be 
based on a Kuropean Educational Community, but, 
while European resources are principally concerned 
with creating a defensive structure and armaments, 
education seems automatically to be accorded a sub- 
ordinate role. There is reason to question the valid- 
ity of such policy. During the last war most national 


armies found it necessary to organize an educational 
corps: the undereducated had first to be educated be- 


fore they could become soldiers. A similar sort of 
situation exists today. The average European soldier 
from a European point of view has been underedu- 
cated; he must first be given some understanding of 
neighboring countries before he ean begin to think 
and act as a member of a European army. 

Thus, if after all the conferences and controversies 
a European defense organization is at length created, 
it would seem highly desirable to set aside a certain 


Shorter Papers. 
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amount of time out of the average soldier’s period of 
compulsory service (if this were two years, it might 
perhaps be 6 months) when he could receive the rudi- 
ments of a European education. During this period 
he should be s<ationed in a country other than his own, 
serve in mufti, and not be subjected to rigorous army 
discipline. If he were in uniform and dragooned on 
the barrack square, he would be likely to learn more 
about the army than the country in which he was 
stationed. In his foreign education he should be given 
the opportunity for learning a foreign language and 
encouraged to recognize and eliminate his purely na- 
tional prejudices. 

In the 19th century the illiteracy figures revealed in 
continental countries by conscription did much to 
promote improvement of public education. In the 
20th century it seems highly desirable that conscrip- 
ticn should again be made to benefit education—but 
this time on an international rather than a national 
basis. 





THE SECOND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Ropert F', CREEGAN 
State College, Albany, N. Y. 


Peruars only a bookworm or a killjoy would want 
to make schooling unnecessarily severe and encyclo- 
paedic, but quite a few decidedly practical thinkers 
have registered a strong distrust of easy education. 
Education at its best strives always to evoke higher 
interests in students, never appealing primarily to 
interests which can be taken for granted, even in the 
mediocre. Edueation at its best aims always at 
achieving comprehensive views of the world. 

The chief answer to this sort of criticism of some 
so-called Progressive educational procedures has been 
a counter-attack. It has been said that all those who 
have a “horror” of easy education must either be 
committed to some form of authoritarianism or else, 
perhaps, be sadistic by nature, owing to some quirk 
of heredity or some misfortune of childhood “con- 
ditioning.” While in some cases such counter-charges 
might be well merited, the refutation of them in other 
eases would hardly be worth the effort. It is much 
more important to share positive insights. Actually, 
we should distrust easy education because we know 
that authentic democracy is never easy. The demo- 
eratie way of life requires the most resolute prepara- 
tion and involves the most difficult thinking and self- 
discipline. 

There is, of course, a necessary connection between 
educational theory and social philosophy. It is sur- 


prising, therefore, that the most vigorous opponents 
in the field of educational theory should agree that 
democracy is the ideal type of social order. One sus- 
pects the worst, that is, that our agreement as to the 
nature or meaning of democracy must be, at the best, 
incomplete and, at worst, superficial. How many of 
us recognize in the democratic principle only a chal- 
lenge to a quest and to a struggle, and nothing which 
could condone soft or careless living? And how many 
of us, on the other hand, have a decided tendency to 
identify the “easygoing” personality as a democratic 
personality ? 

The statement that there are different interpreta- 
tions of democracy is, of course, nothing new. Many 
of our best social thinkers are busy showing why the 
so-called “People’s Democracies” are only masked 
forms of tyranny. Government, which is said to be 
“for the people,” is not democratic, if the civil lib- 
erties “of the people” are in practice nonexistent. 
Common “ownership” of the great means of produe- 
tion (factories, farms, and mines) is compatible with 
the complete enslavement of the people, if the self- 
designated administrators of these means of produc- 
tion alone determine how they shall be used. 

We like to congratulate ourselves that our political 
democracy, with its large, if recently decreasing, areas 
of civil liberties is more authentic. We have a right 
to do so, even if the constitutional principle of civil 
liberty does not automatically guarantee that decisions 
shall be made and enforced by democratic methods 
and in a democratic spirit. And here we are able to 
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justify our contention that democracy is an extra- 
ordinarily difficult ideal. 

Authentic democracy would be a democracy of 
decisions. The great problem of educational philoso- 
phy is the problem of how te educate for a growing 
Neither the “Liberal Democe- 
racies” nor the “People’s Democracies” have met these 
problems in their proper terms. Neither has faced 
up to the great difficulties. 


democracy of decisions. 


We are concerned here with nothing less than a 
Second Enlightenment of mankind. The first enlight- 
enment was a liberation from certain ancient, super- 
stitious beliefs about causes and effects. Many of 
our best minds still harp upon that theme, while fail- 
ing to see that our social and personal decisions still 
are made, more often than not, by unenlightened and 
Nor have we been helped 
much by the dominant philosophies of the recent past. 
Those which stressed the values of the quantitative 


undemocratie processes. 


sciences were willing to leave policy decisions to the 
realm of “merely emotive’ meanings. Those which 
stressed “adjustment” confused opportunism for the 
practical and the rule of the mediocre for democracy. 

No small part of the difficulty, inherent in the 
problem of education for a democracy of decisions, 
comes from the fact that mankind must make many 
types and levels of decisions and must live with the 
consequences of all of them. For example, while 
technical decisions ought to be subordinate to execu- 
tive policies, it is futile to give executive orders which, 
Technique 
does not dictate policy, but does limit the scope of 


for technical reasons, cannot be obeyed. 


Executive 
turn, take for granted certain aims and a certain defi- 


effective policy decisions. decisions, in 


nition of the human situation. The background be- 
liefs of executive personalities may be questioned by 
the people or by those who elicit or inform popular 
judgments. And, finally, poetry and the other arts, 
by bringing to light the deepest values of life, help 
to keep the people mindful of the goals which any 
comprehensive philosophy ought to reeognize. 

No doubt all normal human beings make technieal, 
executive, philosophical, and artistie decisions. On 
the level of family, or city, nation or world, we par- 
ticipate in all types of decision—making processes. 
of the educated 


that culture is a sort of erystallization of past de- 


One mark man is the recognition 


cisions. Many of our personal and social limitations 


We 


are not original because we dread the stranger in our- 


are daily renewed by our ungenerous choices. 
selves. QOur creative perceptions and conversations 
always seem strange to our conventional selves, and 
education for enlightened decisions must teach us not 
to fear this type of surprise. 

The first enlightenment liberated human reason 
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from outside forces of dogmatism. The Second En- 
lightenment is liberating us from the obsessions which 
possess us when we isolate one type of decision from 
the other types or when we overestimate the past 
achievements of human reason. The greatest scien- 
tific advances are not won simply by collecting facts, 
but involve a criticism of old postulates of science. 
Similarly, artistie and social decisions of the most 
creative types overcome the semantic constants of 
prior art and prior social policy. 

The higher the level of education, the more direct 
should be the concern with enlightened decisions. In 
a democracy, every citizen should have some appre- 
ciation of every type of decision which has shaped 
his heritage or which determines his welfare. No per- 
son could be an expert in every aspect of culture, but 
there is no excuse for an education which condones 
indifference to any of them. 

In a democracy of decisions even the highest level 
of power should be a level of experimentation and 
of trusteeship. Those who are not experts in regard 
to some type or level of decisions should still be able 
to raise cogent questions as to the quality of trustee- 
ship which is being exercised in that area. All citizens 
participate in political judgments affecting the pre- 
rogatives of trustee authorities. This does not mean, 
however, that either the specialist or the general pub- 
lie should accord equal weight at all times to each 
opinion that is expressed. Sometimes the sources of 
the most penetrating criticism, however, are quite sur- 
At times 


prising both to the publie and to experts. 


the meek do inherit the earth. 

Philosophy would be a great power in a democracy 
of decisions. Unlike administrative power, that of 
philosophy would work out from every center of en- 
lightened criticisms and ereative proposals. No social 
“adjustment” which does not take into account the 
universal trusteeship, which a democracy of decisions 
Enlight- 
philosophical, because it 


de mands, could be sanctioned by philosophy. 
ened decision is always 
always involves an “overview” which both the force 
of habit and the limitations of the immediate scene 
of effort tend to narrow and destroy. 

The sharing of liberty requires the greatest imagi- 
native boldness. On the other hand, the seemingly 
easier and safer ways of social drift or of social 


His- 


tory makes the difficult way seem more and more at- 


authoritarianism have had grim consequences. 
tractive. It is certainly the most fun. 

We feel wholly justified in concluding that authen- 
tie democracy, the democracy of decisions, demands a 
comprehensive education for decisions. To appre- 
ciate the methodology of any type of enlightened de- 
cisions is not easy. To trace the relationships between 
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the different types of decisions is more difficult. To 
discover who has been making our decisions for us 
is disconcerting. To learn how to influence the de- 
cisions of others, in many positions which affect our 
welfare, requires persistent observation. To think, 
historically, viewing our heritage as a crystallization 
of past decisions, is to think profoundly. Yet we 
dare say that every citizen should learn about the 
chief types of decisions. Through and 
through theory, working conjointly, each also should 
acquire special skill in making some types of deci- 
sions. 

We demand the impossible of nobody. We only 
demand that at each level of education the trend 
should be forward, always. Nothing less than the 
challenge of our sharing and embattled liberty should 
set the pace, Only educational experiences which re- 
late new problems to the whole heritage, interpreted 


exercise 


Reborts. 
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as the product of past decisions, or which suggest the 
problematical element in much that seems certain 
could generate the coming race of mankind, fit to be 
citizens of a world-wide democracy of decisions. 

We live in an epoch when mankind is menaced by 
new devices of mass destruction, but the fundamen- 
tal physical powers involved in them could be di- 


rected to constructive ends. The real peril is some- 
thing else. It might be called the Semantic Freeze. 
The so-called People’s Democracies are in the grip of 
a police-state dogmatism. Government by “kangaroo 
courts” menaces the most powerful of the still partly 
Liberal Democracies. Our sharing liberty, identical 
with no state, but alive to a greater or lesser degree 
in all states, alone deserves the free man’s loyalty. 
Even under the shadow of death, the Second Enlight- 
enment shall survive and shall grow and, perhaps, 
shall give the future a name. 





SUMMER COURSES AND PROGRAMS 

SUMMER sessions this year will feature several new 
courses and programs and will include plans for spe- 
cial travel studies within the nation’s borders. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge 
39) is offering professional programs in addition to 
regular academic subjects for personnel from indus- 
try, government, and educational institutions. These 
special programs will cover strength of materials, 
thermodynamics, product design, fluid power control, 
easting light metals, physical metallurgy, noise re- 
duction, management responsibility for occupational 
health, operations research, control problems of the 
executive, automatie control of aircraft, and mathe- 
matical problems of communication theory. For de- 
tailed information, consult Ernest H. Huntress, di- 
rector of the summer session. 

A ten-week training program of the United States 
Marine Corps will enable college seniors and gradu- 
ates to prepare for commissions during the summer. 
The Commandant, United States Marine Corps, Code 
D I, Washington 25, D. C., will furnish complete 
data concerning the officer-candidate course. 

West Virginia University is adding ten visiting in- 
structors to the College of Education faculty for the 
summer session (June 3-August 21). Among the 
visiting members will be: Harry Scales, professor of 
counseling and guidance, Michigan State College 
(East Lansing); Harold O. Boraas, dean of students, 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru); Hardy R. 
Finch, teacher in the Greenwich (Conn.) High School; 
Mary Bowers, teacher at Hagerstown (Md.) High 
School; D. Richard Bowles, principal of Brentwood 


Elementary School, Austin (Tex.); and C. B. Brown, 
state supervisor of guidance services, West Virginia 
State Department of Education. 

In conjunction with the Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce, the Central Missouri College (Warrens- 
burg) is planning study tours of its home state (June 
8-July 11) that will substitute for the college’s regu- 
lar course in Missouri history and government. A 
regional tour (August 5-29) of the Pacifie North- 
west is being offered also, providing five semester 
hours’ credit in American history, sociology, or geog- 
raphy. Information may be obtained by writing to 
L. Avery Fleming, chairman, division of social science. 

Those interested in a three-week history study tour 
of Ohio may address inquiries to Maury Baker, Kent 
(Ohio) State University. The trip will devote at- 
tention to the growth of Ohio as a state. 

A wide variety of courses is of interest on the sum- 
mer roster of Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 8. Car.) : 
dramatics, education, journalism, home economics, li- 
brary science, music, and community development. 
Students may enrol! for either or both the six- or 
three-week terms. 

Students of French will find three courses on the 
language included in the Yale University summer 
program beginning June 15. Since conversational 
French will be emphasized, classes will offer linguistic 
instruction and be divided into small groups directed 
by native French teachers for drill and conversation. 
The university’s department of French is located in 
316 William L. Harkness Hall. 

Ten graduate courses in the social sciences (June 
15-July 30) are on the summer agenda of the grad- 
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uate faculty, New School for Social Research (New 
York 11). The courses, offering three graduate 
credits, will highlight modern problems and develop- 
ments in economics, public finance, sociology, phi- 
losophy, and psychology. Barna Horvath, formerly 
professor of law in Hungary, is preparing a series 
of lectures on justice. Persons interested should di- 
rect inquiries to the school, 66 West 12th Street. 

Saint Louis University is offering a summer session 
of special institutes, conferences, and workshops for 
teachers, administrators, and others interested in spe- 
cialized fields ranging from guidance and counseling 
to child development. The program will feature: cur- 
riculum conference for school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers (June 4-11); institute in special 
education (June 11-19); workshops in testing for 
guidance purposes, in reading, speech and audio- 
visual aids, creative dramaties, human relations, and 
home economies; institutes on marriage counseling, 
child development, hospital administration, teaching 
of chemistry, and administration 
(June 15-August 1). The university’s regular sum- 
mer sessions will run from June 22 to July 31 and 
from August 1 to September 4. 

Jacob Krachmalnick, concertmaster of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Marcel Hubert, French cellist, 
will rejoin the music faculty, Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia (Fredericksburg), 
for the summer session (June 15-August 7). Cham- 
ber music ensembles, orchestra, and chorus will be 
stressed in the curriculum. 

To study all fields of insurance, interested persons 
should apply for registration information, office of 
the division of university extension, 25 Park Street, 
Providence 8 (R. I.). The University of Rhode 
Island is conducting an insurance institute (June 15— 
July 10) that is offering a coverage of accident and 
health, general and automobile liability, workmen's 
compensation, and fire insurance. The principal in- 
structor will be George E. Lonergan, superintendent 


nursing-service 


Research. 
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of the education department of the Employers Group 
Insurance Companies of Boston. 

Courses in Oriental languages, Cornell University, 
will include Indonesian, Russian, and Chinese. The 
Institute of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University, 
and Cornell University are jointly sponsoring this 
program (June 16-September 4). Complete details 
are available from the division of modern languages, 
Cornell University. 

Colorado State College of Education (Greeley) is 
launching another summer season with a two-week 
presession for workshops, conferences, and classes 
(June 8-18) and the regular summer session (June 
20-August 14). A conference on the teaching of 
reading and language in the elementary school will 
begin during the presession and will be supervised 
by Paul Gordon McKee, director of elementary edu- 
‘ation in the college. The college’s booklet on sum- 
mer sessions will furnish the necessary information, 

The Lamont School of Music, University of Denver, 
is presenting an intensive program for the summer 
months (June 22-August 28) with a special one- 
week piano workshop. The faculty will offer lessons 
in applied music, particularly in piano, voice, and 
string instruments. Frances Clark, director of piano 
pedagogy, Kalamazoo (Mich.) College, will conduct 
the workshop, her third for the school. Her asso- 
ciate will be Louise Goss, instructor in music litera- 
ture, University of Michigan. Florence Lamont Hin- 
man, director of the school, will direct the voice elinie. 

Among the summer attractions of Mills College 
(Oakland 13, Calif.), for the 28th year will be a 
writers’ conference, a seminar in religion, and a 
China institute. Graduate and undérgraduate credit 
is applicable to courses in education, art, musie, lan- 
guage, creative writing, child development, psychol- 
ogy, secretarial studies, and the dance, For infor- 
mation pertinent to the program (June 22-July 31), 
write to the college’s office of the summer session. 





STUDENT PERSONNEL RESEARCH IN THE 
SOUTHERN REGION, 1948 TO 1951 


Warren B, Scorr 
Pullman, Wash. 


THE counselor or student-personnel specialist fre- 
quently raises the question, “How do I know that I 
Ex- 


cellent research has been done in this area, but much 


am meeting the real needs of college students?” 


more is needed, particularly in the various phases of 
student-personnel work in higher education. An ever- 


increasing number of leaders in professional and in- 
dustrial fields are vitally concerned about the lack of 
personal integrity or personal worth as demonstrated 
by college students in relation to their specific skills 
as well as the apathy among college graduates who 
fail to assume the responsibility of citizenship and 
community leadership. Educators and student-per- 
sonnel workers may well ask whether this student- 
personnel program is sueceeding in developing within 
college students an awareness of their adult respon- 
sibilities in both vocational competence and personal 
relations and assisting them in making decisions. 
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The survey herein reported had three basic pur- 
poses: first, to discover what has been done and what 
is being done in student-personnel research in the 
Southern region; second, to reveal what participating 
institutions consider to be the most necessary areas 
for future research; and third, to indicate the trends 
in organization of student-personnel programs. 

Necessary information was secured by a question- 
naire which the writer designed and sent to 116 col- 
leges and universities of the Southern region which 
were listed in the “College Blue Book” as having an 
enrollment of 1,000 or more students. Schools for 
Negroes as well as whites were included. A copy of 
the same questionnaire was sent to 35 colleges and 
universities outside the Southern region. 

The nature of the institutions that replied is de- 
scribed in Table 1. The largest group was the uni- 
versity in both the Southern region and outside the 


Southern region. 
TABLE 1 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS THAT REPLIED 





Outside the 
Southern 
Region 


Southern 
Region— Negro 
White 


Type of Institution 





University 16 
Teachers college 1 
Technical school 1 
Liberal arts college ‘ é 
Liberal arts & teachers 

lege 
Liberal 

lege 
Failed to indicate 


arts & technical 





The size of participating institutions according to 
enrollment is deseribed in Table 2. In the Southern 
region (white and Negroes) there were 48 with an 
enrollment of 1,000-3,000 students. In the regions 
outside of the South 9 had an enrollment of 10,000-up. 


TABLE 2 
Size OF ENROLLMENT OF PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 





Outside the 
Southern 
Region 


Southern 
Region— 
White 


Distribution of Enrollment Negro 





1,000-3,000 41 5 
8,000-5,000 v 
5,000- 10,000 12 
10,000-up 3 
Failed to give information .. 11 


76 





In the areas of housing, foed, services, student ac- 
tivities, testing, and remedial work with students re- 
search was indicated; also in development of leader- 


ship and responsibility, counseling, diseipline, hospital 
Studies 
were reported in cost of personnel services, place- 


services, and follow-up studies on graduates. 


ment and employment, and scholarship, as well as 
drop-outs or withdrawals, student absences, evalu- 
ation of total programs, and student-faculty re- 
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lations. Admissions and foreign students were also 
cited as areas where research was being done. 

The research that had been done in white as well as 
Negro institutions both ir the Southern region and 
outside the Southern region is summarized in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


RESEARCH REPORTED BY INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTHERN 
REGION AND OUTSIDE THE SOUTHERN R&GION 





Outside the 
Southern 
Region 


Southern 
Region— Negro 
White 


Areas of Research 





Housing 

Food services 

Student activities 

Testing 

Remedial work with students. 

Development of leadership and 
responsibility 

Counseling 

Discipline 

Hospital services 

Follow-up studies on 
ates 

Cost of personnel services ... 

Placement and employment 

Scholarship 

Drop-outs or withdrawals ... 

Student absences 

Evaluation 

Student-faculty relations .... 

Admissions 


gradu- 





Total no. of research projects reported: 196 


In the Southern region the major areas of concen- 


tration for research activity were in testing, scholar- 
ship, drop-outs or withdrawals, evaluation, remedial 
work with students, counseling, student activities, fol- 
low-up studies on graduates, student absences, and 
In the institutions out- 


side of the Southern region, the major areas of re- 


placement and employment. 


search were testing, counseling, scholarship, drop- 
outs or withdrawals, and remedial work with students. 
Areas which were largely neglected were those con- 
cerned with the cost of personnel services, food ser- 
vices, hospital services, student-faculty relations, and 
foreign students. Many of the responses from insti- 
tutions both in the Southern region and outside the 
Southern region described plans being made for ex- 
pansion of research activity in various phases of stu- 
dent personnel. Much of the research activity in many 
institutions was relatively recent. 

In an attempt to discover what participating insti- 
tutions desired for additional research in the field of 
student personnel, a question was asked, “What re- 
search do you feel should be conducted in the field 
of student personnel in higher education?” The re- 
sponses not only revealed institutional needs but 
seemed to indicate certain major areas which may 
possibly demand additional study on a national basis. 
Some 83 of the 116 institutions studied in the South- 
ern region responded to the questionnaire, Of this 
number 52 listed some 46 topies for further research. 
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The areas most frequently listed were as follows: 
evaluation of total programs, evaluation of counsel- 
ing services, remedial facilities for students, academic 
failures, dormitory counseling, evaluation of orienta- 
tion programs, faculty counseling, group guidance, 
testing, improvement of faculty-student relations, 
drop-outs or withdrawals, and follow-up studies on 
graduates. 

Some 17 institutions of 35 contacted outside the 
Southern region suggested 29 areas of research. 
Those research areas most frequently mentioned were 
study of drop-outs, evaluation of counseling services, 
evaluation of residence-hall living (in terms of lead- 
ership training, social adjustment, and group dy- 
namics), evaluation of total student-personnel pro- 
gram, attitude of faculty toward student-personnel 
work and counseling. 

TABLE 4 


VARIATION IN TITLES OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 





Outside the 
Southern 
Region 


Southern 
Region— Negro 
White 


Titles of Personnel Admin. 





A. Centralized 42 16 
Dean Status 27 ‘ 14 
(Students, men, student per- 
sonnel, women, college, 
student affairs, student 
lile, student - personnel 
serv.) 


life, 
student personnel 
guidance, student guid- 
ance and personnel, per- 
sonnel, personnel direc- 
tor) 
President 
and student services, 
and in charge of student 
relations) 

B. Noncentralized 


and 


students, college) 
Other Titles 
Student affairs executive com- 
mittee 
Director of student affairs and 
dean of women 
Registrar and = supervisor 
admissions 
Vice-president 


and dean 


Noncentralized, but did 
give presiding titles ..... 16 


In the opinion of the writer the variation in title 
which exists among the faculty members who head 
and are responsible for the student-personnel program 
is well illustrated in Table 4. 

30th in the centralized and noncentralized programs 


Events 
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there appears to be a strong preference for dean and 
director status as a designation of title. Within both 
preferences there appeared to be a variety of titles. 
Leaders in student-personnel work have long known 
that a title does as much to describe the personality 
of a program as does the name of an individual. 

The replies from 83 institutions in the Southern 
region and 23 institutions outside of the Southern re- 
gion seem to indicate a keen interest in and awareness 
of the value and need of research in the area of stu- 
Many of the 


responses to the questionnaire revealed that careful, 


dent personnel in higher education. 


though not elaborate, instruments and techniques of 
research were being employed. There was evidence 
that research was not being done solely for the sake 
of research but to solve local problems with the aim 
of better meeting the needs of students. The most 
frequent evaluative instrument used in measuring stu- 
dent reaction to student-personnel programs was the 
questionnaire. In measuring the effectiveness of test- 
ing in the student-personnel program, the most eom- 
mon technique was the correlation of test results with 
scholastic achievement. 

Many of the institutions indicated definite plans for 
expanding research activities; a number expressed a 
willingness to share results of research. Sinee re- 
ceiving an abstract of the results of this study, a 
great many have requested additional! information. 

In the light of national trends in student-personnel 
research and the data compiled from this survey, the 
writer recommends that more attention be directed to 
research in (1) cost of personnel services, (2) meet- 
ing the needs of foreign students, (3) student-faculty 
relationships, (4) discipline approach on the part of 
a student-personnel program, (5) development of 
leadership and responsibility, (6) food services, and 
(7) hospital services. 

There should be a clearinghouse for research ac- 
tivities concerning various phases of student-personnel 
programs established in the Southern region to facili- 
tate the exchange of ideas and to assist in encouraging 
and promoting further research. A number of insti- 
tutions indicated the desire for such a clearinghouse. 
The results of this survey may serve as a guide for 
those institutions which are either initiating training 
programs or have well-established programs in per- 
sonnel and guidance on the graduate level and stimu- 


late greater efforts in the realm of research. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND SOCIETY 


THE statement issued by the Association of Amer- 


ican Universities on “The Rights and Responsibilities 
will rank as one 
of the profound documents of our times. It emanates 


’ 


of Universities and their Faculties’ 


from and seeks to meet the challenge faced by insti- 
tutions of higher education in the present erisis. It 
is more than a statement on the subject of its title; 
it is an attempt to explain to the publie what colleges 
and universities mean for American life and culture. 
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While the scrutiny of these institutions by legislative 
bodies is not rejected and their duty to co-operate in 
official inquiries into the use made of the “benefits 
and privileges” enjoyed by them is recognized, the 
statement goes on to say: 

When the powers of legislative inquiry are abused, the 
remedy does not lie in non-co-operation or defiance; it is 
to be sought through the normal channels of informed 
publie opinion, 


It is to impress public opinion that the statement 
defines the “Role of the University in American Life” 
and “The Nature of a University.” Of essential im- 
portance for the understanding of the publie (and of 
legislative bodies) is the emphatie definition of the 
need for diversity of opinions: 

The university must therefore be hospitable to an in- 
finite variety of skills and view-points relying upon com- 
petition among them as the surest safeguard of truth. 
Its whole spirit requires investigation, eriticism, and 
presentation of ideas in an atmosphere of freedom and 
mutual confidence. 
demic freedom.’’ . 


This is the real meaning of ‘‘aea- 
. » To enjoin uniformity of outlook 
upon a university faculty would put a stop to learning 
at the source. To censor individual faculty members 
would put a stop to learning at its outlet. 


The section on “The Obligations and Responsibili- 
ties of University Faculties” is a reminder to faculty 
members that academic freedom, like every other kind 


of freedom, implies acceptance of duty, a fact too 
often ignored by specialists who claim the right to 
speak on all subjects at all times under the shield of 


academic freedom, For the faculty member, in the 
words of the statement, 


bears a heavy responsibility to weigh the soundness of 
his opinions and the manner in which they are expressed. 

- He should remember that he is as much a layman 
as anyone else in all fields except those in which he has 
special competence, 


In discussing the implications of the first three see- 
tions for “The Present Danger,” the right of the uni- 
versity to discipline or dismiss a faculty member is 
asserted, unless he violates a law, for 
discipline on the basis of irresponsible accusations or 


It is as damaging to 
public welfare as it is to academic integrity. The uni- 


suspicions can never be condoned. 


versity is competent to establish a tribunal to determine 
the facts and fairly judge the nature and degree of any 
trespass upon academic integrity, as well as to determine 
the penalty such trespass merits. 


Special loyalty tests applied to university faculties 
are deprecated, a sound principle, which might also 
have been applied to the current legislative inquiries 
into educational institutions. For these inquiries like 
the special loyalty tests have the same character of 
discrimination which 
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does harm to the individual and even greater harm to 
his university and the whole cause of education by 
destroying faith in the ideals of university scholarship. 


The conelusion of the statement establishes an in- 
disputable principle governing the rights and respon- 
sibilities of universities and their faculties: 

Finally, we assert that freedom of thought and speech 
is vital to the maintenance of the American system and 
is essential to the general welfare. Condemnation of Com- 
munism and its protagonists is not to be interpreted as 
readiness to curb social, political, or economic investiga- 
tion and research. To insist upon complete conformity to 
current beliefs and practices would do infinite harm to 
the principle of freedom, which is the greatest, the cen- 
Fidelity to that principle has 
made it possible for the universities of America to confer 
great benefits upon our society and our country. Adher- 
ence to that principle is the only guarantee that the 
nation may continue to enjoy these benefits. 


tral American doctrine. 


Universities, colleges and their faculties and the 
American public are under a debt of gratitude to the 
Association of American Universities for clarifying 
the situation that is so critical for all levels of edu- 
cation.—I. L. K. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TEACHERS 
INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 

RETIREMENT plans administered by the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association were in force in 
610 educational institutions, according to the annual 
report for 1952. The 80,637 policyholders and the 
institutions for which they worked paid premiums on 
annuities and life insurance of $31,548,000, an in- 
crease of $1,584,000 over 1951. Also during last year 
the total of life-insurance issued amounted to more 
than $27,000,000, bringing the total of such insurance 
in force at the year-end to $161,000,000. Total assets 
reached $363,417,000, up $33,183,000 from the previ- 
ous year, the largest annual increase on record. Ac- 
cording to R. McAllister Lloyd, president of TIAA: 


It has been said that as a group there is no profession 
80 broadly blanketed by pension protection as educators. 
However, that must not lull us into complacency. There 
is still much to be done to improve the economic status 
of college teachers. In only rare instances are salaries 
or pension benefits wholly adequate, and many persons 
are still not eligible for Social Security. 


He describes the “muddle” that has developed 
among the retirement systems of the state universities 
which have been left “for the most part out in the 
cold” by the 1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. He points out the difference in interests be- 
tween the public-school teachers, who originally did 
not want coverage, and the state-university personnel 
who, “on the other hand, indicated by an overwhelm- 
ing majority their desire for a provision allowing 
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voluntary coverage ia a manner comparable with their 
privately supported counterparts.” 

Reporting that a number of bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to correct the situation, Mr. Lloyd 
continues: “We hope new legislation will permit the 
extension of Old Age and Survivors Insurance cover- 
age on a voluntary basis .. . without abolishing exist- 
ing retirement plans.” If this effort is unsuccessful, 
further study can be given to the next move, he con- 
cludes. 

The report also contains a section on the College 
Retirement Equities Fund (CREF) which was estab- 
lished July 1, 1952, under TIAA auspices but as a 
separate corporation. The new fund makes avail- 
able to TIAA policyholders the option to invest in 
a broadly diversified list of common stocks and similar 
equities up to one half of the retirement-plan con- 
tributions of themselves and the institutions they 
serve. 


ALUMNI FUND CAMPAIGN IN 1952 

Tue 1952 Alumni Fund Survey—a compilation of 
annual giving records at 270 universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools—shows that more and more alumni 
and friends are reaffirming, with their gifts, their 
faith in higher education. The survey was conducted 
by the American Alumni Council’s fund director, 
Kenyon S. Campbell of the Ohio State University, 
and appears in the current issue of its bimonthly 
publication, the AAC News. 

Reports from funds ending in the calendar year of 
1952 indicate gifts from 585,026 alumni of $14,481,- 
620, an increase of two million dollars over the 1951 


survey. Since these are primarily annual contribu- 


tions for current purposes, it is fair to say that the 
total represents the equivalent of interest, at 4 per 
eent, on endowment of $362,500,000. 

Although policies vary with the institution, many 
solicit gifts from other groups—parents, friends, cor- 
porations, and community—for the fund. Those who 
do had an opportunity once again to report that fact 
on their questionnaires. This total climbed to $23,- 
905,174, an increase of more than four million dollars 
over 1951. 

Setting the pace for all alumni funds again in 1952 
was Yale University, which passed the million-dollar 
mark for the second year, with $1,015,418. Running 
closely behind Yale for top honors in the amount of 
annual gifts to the fund were Notre Dame, with 
$963,993; Harvard, $871,355; Union, $589,000; Dart- 
mouth, $565,720; Princeton, $556,729; Vassar, $551,- 
033; Stanford, $349,974; Cornell, $316,977; and Chi- 
eago, $283,566. 

Dartmouth once again led in percentage of alumni 
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contributions with 65 per cent. The nine other lead- 
ers in this category were: Princeton, 61 per cent, 
Mount Holyoke, 59.1; Vassar, 58.8; Regis, 58; Bates, 
57; Worcester Polytechnic, 55.5; Amherst, 52.8; New 
Jersey College for Women, 50; and Drew Univer- 
sity, 48.3. 

Thanks to a gift of $494,000 which was credited to 
its alumni fund, Union College led throughout the 
country in average size of gift, with $271.59. Other 
leaders in this field were: Notre Dame, $134.73; Hills- 
dale, $81.06; Mills, $80.98; Westminster (Pa.) $76.07; 
Lehigh, $68.85; Vassar, $67.60; Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, $64.09; North Dakota, $62.58; and St. Louis, 
$61.77. 

Harvard, with Harvard College, Harvard Business 
School, Harvard Law Sehool, and Harvard Medical 
School reporting, took the lead in number of alumni 
contributors with 23,251. Others cited by the Alumni 
Fund Survey in this category were: Yale, 22,368; 
Ohio State, 17,636; Dartmouth, 15,475; Princeton, 
14,209; New York University, 12,918; Pennsylvania, 
12,789; Cornell, 12,600; Smith, 10,823; and Stanford, 
9,905. 

The individual and cumulative figures included in 
the annual survey conducted by the council bear wit- 
ness to the increasing importance of the alumni-fund 
programs on the campuses of the nation. More and 
more colleges are now relying on these annual gifts 
as one of the major sources of income, second only, 
to tuition payments, in carrying out their educational 
programs, 


A NEW TV PROGRAM SERIES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

More than 21 leading American universities are 
joining with the CBS television network in presenting 
a new program series dramatizing higher education’s 
scientifie and cultural contributions to individual and 
national welfare, it was announced recently by Hub- 
bell Robinson, Jr., CBS-TV vice-president and di- 
rector of programs. 

The new weekly series, which will begin in Septem- 
ber and has been titled “The Search,” was outlined 
at a press conference in CBS-TV’s Grand Central 
Terminal studios attended by the presidents and other 
high officials of the participating universities. 

University representatives present were: John A. 
Krout, vice-president, Columbia University; Fred- 
Ohio State 
3randon, University of Mich- 


erick Heimberger, vice-president, the 
University; Arthur L. 
igan; Joseph J. Snyder, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Institute of William D. Wells, 
chairman of the faculty, the University of North 
Carolina; Dewey B. Stuit, dean, College of Liberal 


Technology ; 
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Arts, the State University of Iowa; John W. Harrel- 
son, chancellor, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Carolina 
(Raleigh); John Dickey, president, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; C. S. Wyand, assistant to the president, the 
Pennsylvania State College; Bruce M. Bigelow, vice- 
president, Brown University; and Theodore M. Switz, 
director of industry relations and physical sciences 
development, the University of Chicago. 

Produced at the universities, each program, de- 
signed to be entertaining as well as educational, wil! 
be told from the point of view of individuals affected 
by, or participating in, the project. 

Projects scheduled for broadcast on “The Search’ 
are: 


University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘Patients Are People,’’ 
a project of the medical department. 

University of Michigan, ‘‘Linguistics at the English 
Language Institute,’’ wherein foreign students from all 
parts of the world learn to speak fluent English in eight 
weeks, 

The University of Chicago, ‘‘The Old Folks,’’ a study 
in geriatrics currently under way in Kansas City. 

The University of Minnesota, ‘‘Last Man’s Club,’’ a 
project of the physiological hygiene laboratory involving 
300 Minneapolis males, half of whom will die of cardio- 
vascular disorders. 

The State University of Iowa, ‘‘A Farm Boy Looks 
at Art,’’ the university’s integrated fine-arts program. 

University of Louisville, ‘‘ Neighborhood University,’’ 
off-campus adult education conducted in publie libraries, 

The University of North Carolina, ‘‘ Aristophanes Visits 
Old Smoky,’’ a project of the department of dramatic 
art in which the dramatic group tours neighboring states 
twice yearly. 


Dartmouth College, ‘‘Great Issues,’’ 


a course to make 
students aware of global cross currents of thought. 

State College of Agriculture and Engineering (Ra- 
leigh), ‘‘The Weaver,’’ exploring the School of Textiles. 

The Ohio State University, ‘‘Leadership Training for 
Air Combat Teams.’’ 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘‘Labor-Man- 
agement Institute.’’ 

Cornell University, ‘‘ Aeronauties.’’ 

Columbia research 


University, ‘‘Oceanography,’’ a 


project pertaining to underwater explorations by W. 
Maurice Ewing, director of the Lamont Geological Ob- 
servatory in Palisades (N. Y.), a part of the univer- 
sity’s department of geology. 

Brown University, ‘‘ Methods of Navigation.’’ 


Other universities participating in “The Search” 
include the University of California (Berkeley 4), 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles 7), 
California Institute of Technology, Colorado School 
of Mines, University of Utah, University of Wash- 
ington, Northwestern University, and the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
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THE GROWING SHORTAGE OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

THE National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National Educa- 
tion Association reports that 160,000 new fully trained 
teachers will be needed in the lower grades this fall. 
Stacked up against this demand for 160,000 teachers 
is an expected supply of only 35,636 graduates, fully 
trained for elementary-school teaching, who will be 
produced this year by the colleges. Nor is there any 
guarantee that all of these will go directly into the 
classroom. They may choose other professions, some 
of the male graduates will be claimed by the Armed 
Services, or some may quit, as 60,000 do annually 
after a short stint in the classroom. 

T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of the com- 
mission, and Ray C. Maul of the NEA Research Di- 
vision, point out that, unless schools, parents, and 
interested citizens everywhere make “unusual efforts” 
to furnish better salaries, better working conditions, 
a fair workload, and a respected place in the com- 
munity for such graduates, many of the nation’s chil- 
dren will be shortchanged on their education. 

The commission breaks down its help-wanted figure 
of 160,000 in this way: a million-and-a-half more 
children will enroll in school this year; at least 20,- 
000 new teachers will have to man the new class- 
rooms to be built for these newcomers-to-school; 10,- 
000 more teachers should be added to relieve the over- 
crowding and to eliminate the half-day sessions now 
found in many areas; another 10,000 should be hired 
to give instruction not now included in many elemen- 
tary-school programs; 60,000 now teaching in the 
classrooms are not wholly prepared to handle the job 
and should be replaced or given further training; 
and 60,000 quit every year. Moreover, elementary- 
school enrollments will inerease each year by at least 
1,000,000 children through 1957. 

Although its report is geared mainly to the elemen- 
tary-school demand-and-supply picture, the commis- 
sion finds serious shortages developing also in the high 


schools, particularly in the fields of mathematics, sci- 


ence, agriculture, industrial arts, and boys’ health and 
physical education. Home-eeconomics teachers, well- 
trained women in the health field, and librarians have 
been in short supply for years. 

The wave of larger classes now surging through the 
elementary schools will hit the high schools before the 
needed number of teachers can be prepared. Only 55,- 
000 possible candidates can come from the colleges in 
the spring and summer of 1953, and their ranks will 
be depleted by the armed forces (more than half of the 
annual crop of potential high-school teachers are men) ; 
by students passing up teaching for other professions; 
and by women graduates who choose the kitchen rather 


than classroom. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John D. Millett, professor of public administration 
and director of the Center of Administrative Studies, 
Columbia University, has been appointed president, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), to succeed Ernest 
Herman Hahne, whose death was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, December 6, 1952. 


Courtney Craig Smith, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, Princeton University, absent on leave, has been 
elected president, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, to suc- 
ceed John W. Nason, who is continuing as part-time 
president until his resignation becomes effective on 
June 30. 


The Reverend Daniel E. Kerr, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Carthage (Mo.), has been ap- 
pointed president, Huron (S. Dak.) College, to suc- 
ceed the Reverend John R. Williams, whose appoint- 
ment as president was reported in ScHoot anp So- 
oieTY, May 31, 1952. 


Major C. B. Harris, vice-president, Georgia Military 
Academy (College Park), has assumed the duties as 
president, Gordon Military College (Barnesville). 


Clarence E. Ficken, dean, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Del.), has been appointed acting president dur- 
ing the leave of absence of Arthur S. Flemming, 
whose appointment as Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, assistant in charge of manpower problems, was 
reported in these columns, March 3, 1951. 


Ben F. Hilbun, administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent, Mississippi State College, has been named act- 
ing president during the sick leave of Fred T. Mitchell, 
whose appointment as president was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 29, 1945, 


Clarence G. Beckwith, dean, Benton Harbor ( Mich.) 
Community College, has been appointed dean, Port 
Huron (Mich.) Junior College, to sueceed John H. 
McKenzie, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 25, 1952. 


Henry Reining, Jr., professor of public administra- 
tion, University of Southern California (Los An- 
geles 7), has been appointed acting dean, the School 
of Public Administration, during the five months’ 
leave of absence of Emery E. Olson, who has accepted 
a post with Sterling Electric Motors, Ine. Los 
Angeles. 


Alfred W. Doll, head of department of physics, 
Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5), has been named acting 
dean, School of Engineering, to succeed H. Russell 
Beatty, whose appointment as acting dean was re- 


ported in these columns, November 1, 1952. Mr. Beatty 
will assume the duties of president, Wentworth In- 
stitute (Boston), July 1. 


Charles W. Burts, whose appointment as president, 
Shorter College (Rome, Ga.), was noted in ScHoo. 
AND Society, June 12, 1948, has resigned to become 
director of graduate studies and professor of psy- 
chology, Furman University (Greenville, S. Car.). 


David R. Reveley, professor of education, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women (Columbus), has been 
appointed director of teacher education and chairman 
of the division of education, Shepherd State College 
(Shepherdstown, W. Va.), to succeed Elster Clayton 
Shortt, who has accepted a post with the United 
States Office of Education. Dr. Shortt is serving as 
a teacher-edueation consultant for the Point Four 
Program (Trans-Jordan). 


The following changes in staff were announced by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: John M. 
Buchanan has been appointed professor (biology) 
and head of the new division of biochemistry; Patrick 
M. Hurley (geology and geophysics), Chia-Chiao Lin 
(mathematics), and Martin Deutsch (physies) have 
been advanced to professorships. Morris A. Adelman 
(economies and social science), E. Neal Hartley 
(English and history), and Maleom W. P. Strandberg 
(physics) to associate professorships; and Howard P. 
Jenerick (biology), James E. Boyce (economies and 
social science), Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Thomas F. 
O’Dea, and Robert E. MacMaster (English and his- 
tory) to assistant professorships. Walter Isard (city 
and regional planning), Ithiel de Sola Pool (eco- 
nomics and social science), and John M. Blum (Eng- 
lish and history) have been included in the new ap- 
pointments as associate professors. 


Kathleen Rhodes, acting associate in home economics 
education, New York State Education Department, 
will assume the duties of chairman of the department 
of home economics, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick), 
Helen W. Hazen, whose retirement at the end of the 
academic year was reported in ScHoOoL AND Society, 
Mareh 21, 1953. 


to succeed 


Esther M. Hilton, associate professor of education, 
New York University, has been appointed professor of 
social work and director of field work in the univer- 
sity’s new social service training program. 


Gerald James Holton, whose appointment as assist- 
ant professor, Harvard University, was reported in 
these columns, March 26, 1949, has been advanced to 
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associate professor of physics and general education, 
effective July 1. 


John M. Cavanaugh has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of engineering drawing and art, Franklin and 
Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.). 


John E. Cramer assumed new duties, April 1, as as- 
sistant professor of English and journalism, Arkansas 
State College. 


Bertram R. Crane, formerly a special referee for the 
Secretary of Labor, has been appointed to the faculty 
as assistant professor of management, Hofstra Col- 
lege (Hempstead, N. Y.). 


David A. Webb, formerly associate librarian, the 
Rice Institute (Houston 1, Tex.), has been appointed 
instructor, the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago. 


Coming Events 

Saint Louis University will hold its fifth annual 
Curriculum Conference for Teachers, Supervisors, 
and Administrators of Catholic Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, June 4-11. The conference, offer- 
ing two hours of academie credit, will devote attention 
to the subject-matter fields of religion, social studies, 
arithmetic, language arts, science, and the fine arts. 
Also featured in the programs will be discussions of 
contemporary trends in apprentice teaching, new 
teacher-education accreditation, teacher supply and 
demand, and teacher placement. 


Charles Woolsey Cole, president, Amherst College, 
will deliver the Frank Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture 
on Education at Yale University, April 24. Dr. Cole 
will speak on “The Redirection of Higher Education.” 


The College and University Personnel Association 
will hold its annual conference at Michigan State 
College, July 19-22. Information concerning the 
program may be obtained by writing to the executive 
secretary, 809 S. Wright Street, Champaign (IIl.). 


Recent Deaths 

Oswald Hance Blackwood, professor of physics, the 
University of Pittsburgh, died, March 21, at the age 
of sixty-four years, according to a report received 
by Scuoou anv Society, April 8. Dr. Blackwood had 
served as instructor in’ physies (1909-12), Reid 
Christian College (Lucknow, India); and professor 
of physics (1912-14), the University of the Philip- 
pines; assistant in physies (1917-19) and assistant 
professor (1919-20), the University of Arkansas; 
assistant professor (1920-25), associate professor 
(1925-27), and professor (since 1927), University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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The Reverend Hugh Black, well-known preacher 
and professor emeritus of practical theology, Union 
Theological Seminary (New York 27), died, April 6, 
at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Black, who was 
born in Rothesay, Scotland, had served the seminary 
from 1906 to 1938. 

The Very Reverend Edmondson John Masters Nutter, 
dean emeritus, Nashotah ( Wise.) House, died, April 6, 
at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Nutter, who 
was born in Yorkshire, England, had served pastorates 
(1910-18) in Chicago and Detroit; and as president, 
dean, and professor of pastoral theology,’ Nashotah 
House. 

Solomon Leon Skoss, professor of Arabic and liter- 
ature, Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning (Philadelphia), died, April 6, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. Dr. Skoss, who was born in Perm, 
Russia, had served (1924-25), School of Oriental 
Studies, and (1924-25) the Egyptian University, both 
in Cairo; instructor in Arabic (1925-32), associate 
professor (1932-34), and professor (since 1934). 

Cyril Edwin Mitchinson Joad, famous radio phil- 
osopher and head of the department of philosophy, 
Birkbeck College, University of London, died, April 
9, at the age of sixty-one years, Dr. Joad had served 
the university since 1930. 

Hans Reichenbach, internationally known authority 
on logic and the philosophy of physics, and professor 
of philosophy, University of California (Los Angeles), 
died, April 9, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. 
Reichenbach, who was born in Stuttgart, Germany, 
had served as professor (1926-33), University of 
Berlin; professor (1933-38), University of Istanbul; 
and professor of philosophy (since 1938), University 
of California. 


Myrtle Johnson, former head of the department of 
home economies, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), 
died, April 10, at the age of seventy-six years. 


Gordon Hall Gerould, Holmes Professor Emeritus 
of Belles Lettres, Princeton University, died, April 
10, at the age of seventy-five years. Professor 
Gerould had served as reader in English (1901-02), 
associate professor of English (1902-05), Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) College; assistant professor (1905-16), pro- 
fessor (1916-38), and Holmes Professor of Belles 
Lettres (1938-46), Princeton University. 

Thomas Nelson, dean emeritus, School of Textiles, 
North Carolina State College (Raleigh), died, April 
11, at the age of eighty-one years. 

William Howard Pillsbury, former superintendent of 
schools, died, April 11, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Mr. Pillsbury had served as teacher (1899- 
1904) in rural schools, principal and superintendent 
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of publie schools (1914-17), Dodge Center (1917- 
18), St. Paul—all in Minnesota; and superintendent 


of schools (1918-27), Buffalo (1927-29), Pelham, 


and (1929-46) Schenectady—all in New York. 
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e 
Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency 1952. 
Office of Education, FSA. Pp. v+31. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 15 cents. 





BANTOCK, G. H. Freedom and Authority in Educa- 
tion: A Criticism of Modern Cultural and Educational 
Assumptions. Pp. 212. Henry Regnery Company, 2 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chieago 4. 1953. $4.50. 
The essential aim of this book is to reassert the authority 
inherent in the tradition of human learning. 

e 


BERELSON, BERNARD, AND MORRIS JANOWITZ 
(Editors). Reader in Public Opinion and Communi- 
cation, Pp. xi+61l. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 
1953. $5.50. 

An enlarged, revised edition. Since the first publication, 


1950, this has become an established source book in the 
field of public opinion research, 


BLACKMUR, R. P. Language as Gesture: Essays in 
Poetry. Pp. vi+440. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York 17. 1952. $5.75. 
A collection of 22 pieces, representing the author's prin- 
cipal writings on the subject of poetry. 

e 


Britain’s Economic Problem and Its Meaning for America. 
Pp. 52. Committee for Economie Development, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1953. 

Highlights of a statement on national policy issued by the 
Research and Policy Committee for the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

* 

CAPEN, SAMUEL P. The Management of Universities, 
Pp. xii+287. Foster & Stewart Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3. 1953. $4.75. 
Edited by Oscar A. Silverman for the council of the Unt- 
versity of Buffalu, N. Y 

» 


Charters of Freedom: The Declaration of Independence, 
1776; The Constitution of the United States, 1787; 
The Bill of Rights, 1791. Unpaged. Illustrated. Gen- 
eral Service Administration, National Archives and 
Records Service, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 25 
cents; quantity rates. 

For the first time in history, readable facsimiles of these 

three great documents have been included in one publica- 
on, 

thon - 

CURETON, THOMAS K. Masters Theses in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Pp. iii +292. 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1952. $3.00. 

A reference book to serve as a convenient index for writers 
and research workers in education. 
° 


‘*Evaluation of the Programme of Advisory Social Wel- 
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fare Services 1947-1951.’’ Sales No. IV, 18. Pp. 

iv+100. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 

1953. 75 cents. 

A United Nations, Department of Social 
» 


FRAZIER, NETA LOHNES. Litile Rhody. 

Illustrated by Henrietta Jones Moon. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York 3. 1953. $2.75. 
A charming and thoroughly American picture of home life 
near the turn of the century, with its shared responsibili- 
ties, its making do, its self-reliance, and its old-fashioned 
virtue of obedience to parents, 


e 
JENSEN, LLOYD B. Man’s Foods: Nutrition and 
Environments in Food Gathering Times and Food Pro- 
ducing Times. Pp. x +278. The Garrard Press, 119- 
123 West Park Avenue, Champaign, Ill. 1953. $4.50. 
This is a history of the development of the young science 


we call nutrition, stressing the basie significance of food 
supply in man’s physical and social growth. 


° 
KINNER, H. ROBERT, AND WILLIAM H. FOX. 
‘*A Study of High-School Guidance Services in a Six- 
State Area.’’ School of Education Bulletin No. 6. 
Vol. xxvii. Pp. xii+ 108, Indiana University Book- 
store, Bloomington, Ind, 1952. $1.00. 


a 
MERRILL, HORACE SAMUEL, 
of the Middle West, 1865-1896. Pp. viii+300. I)lus- 
trated. Louisiana State University Press, University 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 1953. $4.50. 
This is a record of how business interests obtained, main- 


tuined, and finally lost control of the democracy of the 
Middle West aud thus of the nation, 


‘*The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand Report.’’ Re- 
port of the Sixth Annual National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study. (Exclusive of State-by-State Tables.) 
Pp. 19. National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1953. 50 cents. 

Reprinted from The Journal of Teacher Education, March, 


19535. 


Affairs, booklet. 


Pp. 152. 


Bourbon Democracy 


Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Pp. 535. American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C,. 1952. 
$5.00. 

A revised edition sponsored by the Research Section and 
the Research Council of the Research Section of the asso- 
clution, 

e 

ROTTER, GEORGE E., ERWIN H. GOLDENSTEIN, 
AND ANDREW A. WERESH (Compilers). Foun- 
tains of Freedom: Moral and Spiritual Values in 
American Democracy. Pp. viii+229. Illustrated by 
Louis Macouillard. Pacific Press Publishing Associa- 
tion, Mountain View, Calif. 1952. $3.75. 
Accompanying this is a teachers’ guide (pp. 50). A prac- 
tical book for use in the existing ninth-grade English or 
social-studies program. 

* 

WENKE, HANS. Education in Western Germany: A 

Postwar Survey. Pp. 102. Reference Department, 
European Affairs Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.- 1953. $1.00. 
This study is published as part of the second German pro- 
gram of foreign consultants to the Library of Congress, 
made possible through the generosity of the Oberlaender 
Trust, Philadelphia. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








To be published May 1 


THE FOURTH 
MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK 


Edited by 
OSCAR KRISEN BUROS 


This large encyclopedic volume of 1,188 two-column 
pages presents a tremendous amount of critical in- 
formation about tests and assessment techniques of 
every description: 793 achievement, intelligence, per- 
sonality, and vocational tests; 596 original test re- 
views by 308 reviewers; 53 excerpts from test reviews 
in 15 journals; 4,417 references on the construction, 
validity, uses, and limitations of specific tests; 429 
books on evaluation; and 758 excerpts from book 
reviews in 12] journals. $18.00 per copy plus postage 
at parcel post rates. We pay postage when payment 
accompanies order. 

Copies of The Third Mental Measurements Year- 
book are still available at $12.50 per copy from the 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. The 
first two yearbooks are out of print. 


From Reviews or THE THIRD YEARBOOK 


GOLD MINE OF INFORMATION 
* This monumental work . . . is a veritable gold 
mine of information for those who use tests * 
The wealth of information is organized in such 
a fashion that it will talk to you. * a painstaking 
and scholarly publication * indispensable to workers 
in the field—Eart R. Gasrer, Clearing House 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


* should be a standard reference for every school 
* contains valuable information on practically all of 
the standardized tests which are available for school 
use.—Amo DeBernarvis, J Assn Sup & Curric 
Develop 


A VOLUME FOR COUNSELLORS 


* monumental * Buros is to be congratulated * 
counsellors will find this volume an indispensable 
manual worthy of frequent perusal and consulta- 
tion.—Donatp E. Super, Occupations 


—and numerous other reviews equally as favorable. 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 60-PAGE BOOKLET 


Classified Index of Tests & Reviews in 
The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 


SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECTLY TO 


THE GRYPHON PRESS 


220 MONTGOMERY St., HIGHLAND Park, N.J. 














